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THE SHAVIAN was preceded by SO issues of the Shaw Society 
Bulletin (of which the first 45 issues, 1946-1952, were mimeographed). 
[HE SHAVIAN No. |, new series (there had been one previous 
unnumbered copy in Spring 1946), appeared in December 1953. 
Vos. 12 and 13 appeared in \958, and at Christmas we published 
Shavian Tract No. 6. During 1959 we hope to publish three issues of 
[He SHAVIAN, funds permitting. Donations to the Journal Fund are 
always welcome. 
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Must then a Christ perish in torment in every age to save those that 
have no imagination? —Monseigneur Cauchon in Saint Joan. 
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In Memoriam: E. J. West 


Our fellow-member and very good friend, Ed West, died quietly in 
his sleep of a coronary occlusion at the end of October in Boulder, 
Colorado, where he was Professor of English Literature and Speech 
at the University of Colorado. He was 55. As reported in The Times: 
‘West was an active member of The Shaw Society, contributing 
articles and reviews to The Shavian’. The fifth and last instalment of 
his annotated list of Uncollected Shaviana appeared in The Shavian 
No. 11, December 1957. The list provided the basis for the recently 
published Shaw on Theatre, edited by West (New York: Hill & Wang, 
1958), and described by the New Yorker book critic as ‘delightful— 
one of the best of the Shaw publications that have been brought out 
since his death’. The book was reviewed by Dan H. Laurence in our 
own last issue. 

As much as any member could be at such a distance Ed was ‘one 
of us’, and kept regularly in touch with the General Secretary, to 
whom his death brings a great sense of personal loss. A large number 
of students, too, had for him a special affection, and one of them 
(Mr. Gordon M. Wickstrom, of Powell, Wyoming) writes: ‘He was 
everything to me—a great teacher and scholar who cared for his 
students . .. When Ed, in his epitaph for GBS, quoted Shaw on the 
death of Morris: “You can lose a man like that by your own.death 
but not by his’’, he perhaps could not foresee that those who loved 
and honored him would repeat that sentiment’. 

Among Ed West's last articles was a long one on ‘Disciple and 
Master: Shaw and Mozart’. We hope to arrange for its publication, 
cither specially or as part of The Shavian, some time in 1959. 

Professor George F. Reynolds, Head of the Department of English 
Literature and Speech, 1919-1945, University of Colorado, writes to 
us: 


‘Edward J. West graduated from Cornell in 1925, taught English 
two years at the University of Syracuse, coming to the University of 
Colorado in 1927. In 1930-31 he returned to Cornell for his M.A., 
and in 1937 went to Yale on a Rockefeller Fellowship. There he 
worked with Allardyce Nicoll for his Ph.D., and with C. F. Tucker 
Brooke. His dissertation concerned Histrionic Methods and Acting 
Traditions on the London Stage, 1870-90. He returned to Colorado 
in 1939, and continued to direct plays until 1946. 

During his years as director at Colorado he produced more than 
seventy full-length 7 = and almost as many of one act. These were 
mainly chosen from the works of contemporary writers; not more 
than half a dozen were by Elizabethan or eighteenth century play- 
wrights. Prophetically, perhaps, his first play at Colorado was Arms 
and the Man; before he resigned from direction he had presented six 
of Shaw's most important plays, some of them twice. He seldom acted 
in plays he directed, but his General Burgoyne is pleasurably remem- 
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bered for its smooth comedy and his Liliom for its discriminated 
moods and its final poignancy. He often gave effective public readings 
of diflerent types of plays; recently he led a group on several occasions 
in reading Don Juan in Hell. Dr. J. R. Crouch, who came to assist 
him in direction and succeeded him as director of the theatre, wrote 
of him in a memorial page of the last program: “He was possessed 
of a burning talent and energy . . . | have never seen more exacting 
and more profitable direction’’. He had a great personal interest in 
his actors and other students, and gave to them generously of his 
time. “His heart, like his office door,” one of them says, ‘was 
always open’. 

With this time-consuming response to student requests and 
recurring illness, West managed to combine a continuous activity in 
scholastic pursuits. For upper division and graduate students he 
built up excellent courses in Keats and Milton. He was editor of the 
drama section of The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1948-50, 1954-56; 
he was responsible for the collection and editing of Elizabethan 
Studies and Other Essays, in the English series of Colorado Studies 
(1945); he wrote articles for the Theatre Annual, Western Humanities 
Review, Arizona Quarterly, Colorado Quarterly, Educational Theatre 
Journal, and the Encyclopedia of the Theatre and Allied Arts. He was 
much in demand as a reviewer of books and articles in the fields of 
the drama and theatre, and as a speaker at conferences on the 
educational theatre. Paul Kozelka writes of him: “He will be greatly 
missed in the theatre field. His careful editing and penetrating 
criticism provided an indispensable reference collection . . . We will 
long remember his reverent and irreverent comments and analyses’’. 

but little of what has been written above accounts for the notices 
of his death in the London Times, the New York Times, the Herald- 
Tribune, and other national periodicals. They were occasioned by his 
thoroughly documented, ardently defensive articles of Shaw's various 
opinions, and the two books he recently edited: Shaw's Advice to a 
Young Critic and Other Letters, 1955; and Shaw on Theatre, 1958. 

West made a memorable contribution to life and letters. His 
friends will remember him for his sensitive appreciation and genero- 
sity; he gave unstinted service to the dramatic activities of the 
university; helped in the development of a considerable number of 
actors and directors, especially in the community and educational 
theatre; made a profound impression « » _ other students and 
gave much pleasure to his audiences; he was a keen critic with a fine 
perception, artistic integrity, and independent judgment; and he gave 
his best endeavor to further a just and appreciative appraisement of 
a great literary figure of our time.’ 
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Membership & Other Notes 


AFTER twelve years in various offices, Mr. Eric J. BATSON is not 
standing for re-election as Honorary General —— and Trea- 
surer. His continuance or not as Editor of this journal will be decided 
at February’s Annual General Meeting. This number is edited by 
him as usual. (He denies all rumours to the effect that he is ‘retiring’ 
so that he may enjoy My Fair Lady without any Shavian qualms. He 
will continue to enjoy it unashamedly in any case—especially musi- 
cally—for what it is: a splendid non-Shavian theatrical production.) 

Unwanted copies of The Shavian Nos. | and 7 would be very 
welcome to the Society. 

We were pleased to hear that after a successful eye operation at 
St. George's Hospital, Miss HARRIET COHEN was progressing satis- 
factorily and would be coming out for Christmas. 

We are especially pleased to welcome as a Life Member Mrs. 
AUGUST BELMONT (the former Eleanor Robson), of New York 28, 
whose book The Fabric of Memory was reviewed at length in our 
last number. There is some possibility of Mrs. Belmont’s revisiting 
England this year, and we sincerely hope that this may be so. A 
younger Shavian actress it also gives us great delight to welcome as a 
member is Miss SIAN PHiLtips, of London, W.11. What can be done 
by Royal Academy of Dramatic Art students when they ‘go out into 
the world’—though it came as no surprise to those who had seen her 
performances there over the last few months—was shown by Miss 
Phillips in May last when she played the title role in Saint Joan, the 
fourth production of the new Belgrade Theatre at Coventry, under 
the direction of Mr. Bryan Bailey. Miss Phillips has since been 
appearing on television, and in an interview expressed a special 
cnathusiasm for Shaw and a great desire to act one day in Man and 
Superman. This is something to which we, too, shall look forward. 

Also very welcome as new members are: Mr. RONALD F. AYLING, 
research student, of Brighton, Sussex; Mr. Ropert D. Best, company 
director, of birmingham 15; Mr. WiLLiamM Eaton, American student, 
of London, W.2; Mr. Eowarp Hincers, teacher, of London, W.2, 
und Hempstead, New York; Mr. ANTHONY Hoskyns, of London, 
S.W.16; Mr. Ernest LeeminG, health food store proprietor, of 
Horsell, Woking, Surrey; Mr. Georrrey LinpoN, musician, of 
Kenton, Middx.; Mr. S. MoinuppDIN SUHRAWARDY, journalist and 
honorary secretary of The Shaw Society of Pakistan, of London, 
S.W.1, and Karachi; Miss Bertua J. Titvey, clerk, of Gidea Park, 
Essex; ard as a student member: Mr. HEREWARD R. GRESHAM Cooke, 
urticled chartered accountant, of London, S.W.1. From overseas we 
welcome: Mr. JEAN-JoSEPH CALMETTE, assistant teacher of English, 
of Gigean (Herault), France; and as associate members: Miss 
Wactraup A. C. Perer, teacher, of Berlin-Lichtenrade, Germany; 
and Tue Pustic Liprary, Sydney, New South Wales. Welcome from 
the United States are: Mr. WILLIAM F. Byers, teacher, of Lexington, 
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Virginia; Mr. PauL ECCLes, of Brook'yn, New York: Mrs. MAURITIA 
L. FREDERICK, of New ‘cork 10; Mrs. Fiona Ipriss and Mr. Jawap 
Ipriss, both doctors, of New York 24; Mrs. GretTCHEN H. Jacoss 
and Mr. Hayes B. JACoss, press information manager, both of New 
York 3; Miss AGNes JorDAN, of Uniondale, New York; Mrs. JOAN 
C. Ktyn, of Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Evetyn F. Kocn, of New York 
12; Mr. E>warp F. Kook, president of Century Lighting, New York 
City; Mr. ARTHUR H. LAND, of Yonkers 3, New York; Mr. EARL K. 
MESNIER, collector, of Ferguson 21, Missouri; Mrs. CLeO Morris, 
teacher, of New York 23; Mr. GeorGes Petitpas, employee relations 
administrator, of Flushing 67, New York; Dr. RosaMonp Root, 
executive secretary of the American Association of University Women, 
New York City; UNiversiry oF Mississippi Liprary, University, 
Mississippi; and RutTGers University Liprkary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. To one and all: a most cordial welcome! 

We acknowledge very gratefully indeed two recent anonymous 
donations of £50 each, one of them specifically to cover the publica- 
tion of Tract No. 6 (‘The Case for Equality’, by Shaw) at Christmas- 
tume. Among other donations in recent months have been those from 
Mr. H. Akmakjian, Mrs. K. Chandler, Miss A. Dalby, Mr. L. Falk, 
Mr. E. S. Feldman, Mr. J. Haigh, Mrs. C. T. Harnsberger, Mr. J. F. 
Horrabin, Miss M. G. O'Connell, Mr. I. C. Poley, Mr. H. F. Rubin- 
stein, Mrs. L. P. Solomon, Mr. J. Tepfer, and Mrs. D. Watson. 

Fellow-member Mr. Abel R. Santos, of Lisbon, Portugal, has 
kindly let it be known that he will be glad to assist any Shavians sight- 
seeing in his country. 

On Monday December 22, Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike celebrated their golden wedding. A telegram was sent 
from the Society wishing them a golden anniversary and many golden 
days to come. There were many press photographs, and The Man- 
chester Guardian carried a very striking one by Allan Chappelow to 
illustrate its article on a ‘Lifetime of Achievement’, Shavian and 
non-Shavian. 

Outstanding among the exhibition of the year’s acquisitions at the 
National Portrait Gallery have been a cast of Epstein’s 1934 bust of 
Shaw, ‘Dublin-born dramatist; leader of Fabian socialists’, and 
Edward Swinson’s ‘hour and a half’s sketch’ the same year of 
Beatrice Webb. One of the Ep.'zin bronzes of GBS was also sold at 
Sotheby's in November for £340. 

Mrs. Lois Solomon has kindly sent to the Society both the stereo- 
phonic and the ordinary high-quality recording by Audio-Fidelity, 
produced by Solomon-Raffles, of a quartet reading from The Song 
of Songs, with music in the modern idiom by the Marty Rubenstein 
Jazz Quintet. 

We note with deep regret the death of several personalities with 
Shavian associations: Dr. E. S. Lennox Robinson, playwright- 
manager of the Abbey Theatre; Nugent Monck, famous for his 
Shakespearian productions at Norwich on principles endorsed by 
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Granville-Barker and Shaw; Tyrone Power, the American actor, 
whose appearance in The Devil's Disciple in 1956 offered him a far 
superior part to many he had been doomed to play on stage and 
screen in recent years; Elizabeth Risdon, the American actress, who 
played the lead in several Shaw plays in the United States; Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe, the journalist, rationalist, and publicist; Dr. Mabel Palmer, 
adviser to the University of Natal on non-European education (she 
was visited there only a few months ago by another friend of GBS, 
our own Vice-President, Mr. Hubert Humphreys); and Dr. Mont 
Follick, noted for his ardent sponsoring of spelling reform. 


Shakes v Shav 


By ROY WALKER 


Epitoriat Norte: The following has been very kindly based for us by 
Mr. Walker himself on his contribution to the discussion at the Royal Court 
Theatre = August 31, the rest of which is reported by Miss Smoker later in 
this number. 


iT takes all sorts of plays to make a thriving theatre and all kinds of 
relations between them to keep it evolving. Different types of plays 
may strive to cut each other dead, ridicule each other out of existence, 
liquidate each other in scenes of slaughter or merge in mediocre 
marriage. Behind this battlefield of rejection, elimination and hybri- 
disation permanent features of the dramatic landscape settle into 
creative co-existence. There is no drama without conflict, no conflict 
without dialogue, but dialogue involves mutual recognition of reality 
and quality and reciprocal illumination. It is a barren sort of criticism 
that requires us to choose between, say, Shakespeare and Shaw. 

The choice is one that would be difficult for me to make. On my 
seventeenth birthday, when I first had a pound to spend on a book, 
I spent it on the Shaw first folio and have not, I hope, been quite the 
same since. About seventeen years later | succumbed to Shakespeare 

whom | had not had to suffer at school—in the same way. One 
result is that, unlike almost everyone else who has written on the 
subject, | consider Shaw as one of the great critics of Shakespeare; 
and I am, although now more Shakespearian than Shavian in sym- 
pathies, unable to agree that Shaw is not only different but immeasur- 
ably inferior to Shakespeare. 

ut if this matters to me personally it also seems to me that the 
widespread critical habit of using Shakespeare to skittle Shaw makes 
the mistake of exalting one phase of a continuous cultural cycle by 
disparaging another. Shakespeare is the man of the Renaissance, 
Shaw the belated but none the less authentic man of the Puritan 
interregnum which followed. If one thinks of the English Renaissance 
(with the authors of 1066 And All That) as a Good Thing and of the 
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Puritans as a Bad Thing, no doubt one w.1l also think of Shakespeare 
as a Good Thing and Shaw as a relatively Bad Thing. But if one 
thinks like that, one’s appreciation of either history or drama has 
hardly reached an adult level. 

There are, of course, two sides to the humanist upheaval of the 
Renaissance, one of which led to Hamlet and Falstaff, the other to 
the Jacobean decadence and the Puritan reaction. There were two 
aspects of the Puritan dominance. There was certainly repression—as 
ugly and, arguably, as necessary as the repression imposed by armed 
force on a crowd that has become a mob but there was also purifi- 
cation. It runs like cool, fresh water through the pages of Milton and 
bunyan, and finally comes up in a sparkling fountain in Shaw. The 
Puritans closed the theatres, as they then hoped, for good. But they 
have handsomely paid their debt to the drama by giving us the 
greatest playwright between their time and ours. 

The proof of the purification is in the playgoing. | believe it is 
strictly inaccurate to say that one comes away from a Shaw play onl 
mentally stimulated. The experience is rather an exhilaration in whic 
body, emotions and mind share the enhanced vitality. What we have 
not experienced in the Shavian theatre is the drama of emotional 
excitement for emotional excitement’s sake. But the result is a sort 
of classicism capable—as in the shelter scene of Major Barbara—of 
evoking not only distress but the whole tragic conflict of good with 
good. 

This may be harder to appreciate at a time when the strains of 
contemporary life are bringing into the theatre elements of sensa- 
tionalism closer to the Jacobean decadence than to what came before 
or after it. Studies of decadence, rape, cancer, homosexuality, 
cannibalism, mass possession, and suicidal pessimism—the typical 
material of the influential American playwrights, O'Neill, Willams 
and Miller—are phenomena of a generation that may need Shaw but 
are unlikely to appreciate him. | do not imply that the Americans, 
who are working in the direct tradition of Ibsen and Strindberg, are 
merely sensationalists, but they are at least as preoccupied with 
individual and social morbidities as the psychoanalysts who have 
done so much to colour the outlook of the age. 

The American contribution is authentic and important, though not 
in the same literary class as Shaw. | would no more approve of an 
either-or inquisition between Shaw and Tennessee Williams than | 
would support the either-or inquisition between Shakespeare and 
Shaw. What I do argue is that positive and permanent Puritan values 
are joyously vindicated in Shaw's best plays; that the people in 
Shaw's plays are as ‘real’ for their purpose as most of Shakespeare's 
(if Shaw's people talk the same superbly lucid prose, most of Shake- 
speare’s talk the same magnificently eloquent blank verse); that the 
fact that they are not presented to us primarily in terms of their 
disturbed emotions does not mean that they have no feelings, or that 
their problems are undramatic; and that the life-affirmation in these 
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plays is the most powerful challenge to Shakespearian eroticism 

(and to modern morbidity) that has ever found expression on the 

stage. 

Shaw could write: 

Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra must needs be intolerable to the true 
Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to the ordinary healthy citizen, because, 
after giving a faithful picture of the soldier broken down by debauchery, 
and the typical wanton in whose arms such men perish, Shakespeare 
finally strains all his huge command of rhetoric and stage pathos to give 
a theatrical sublimity to the wretched end of the business and to persuade 
foolish spectators that the world is well lost of the twain. 


Before we condemn such a stringent asceticism in the name of trans- 
cendent romanticism, we must remember that this is one view of the 
fate of Antony and Cleopatra that is very clearly presented in 
Shakespeare's tragedy, too, and that Shaw also wrote: 


The suggestion, gratification, and education of sexual emotion is one of 
the main uses and glories of the theatre. 


Those who think that Shaw did not write plays but only platform 
debates, did not create characters but only mouthpieces for opinions, 
did not dramatise feelings but only ideas, may find the two remarks 
hard to reconcile. Those who recognize the puritanism which was, 
for Shaw, purification and not repression, life-force aspiring and not 
life-energy agonising, may find no such difficulty. 

It is not, | hope, a matter of taking Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra at Shaw's valuation, so much as seeing that this is the case 

and a formidable case—that the mystics of passion have to answer. 
Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra does not substitute a thinking reed for 
a feeling man, but it does challenge one kind of human greatness 
with another. Caesar and Antony were friends, and we might allow 
Shakespeare and Shaw to be friends, too. On the stage the opposites 
know how indispensable they are to one another. 


Visit to London 
By OLIVER EDWARDS 


Epitortat Nore: The following is reprinted by kind permission of the 
author and of The Times, in which it first eppeseed. as one of Mr. Edwards's 
‘Talking of Books’ series, on August 14. This series, which is published in 
The Times every Thursday, is one of the very best things in current literary 
journalism. 

WHILE the complicated business of George Bernard Shaw's will has 
been resolving itself, it has been good to be reminded that at least one 
of his benefactions has already yielded a fruitful harvest. I see that 
this autumn Jonathan Cape is to bring out a new edition of Strind- 
berg’s great trilogy, The Road to Damascus. Shaw was reckoned to be 
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the quintessence of perverseness—although many of the truths he 
seemed to delight in standing on their heads have since proved to have 
been right way up after al!—but he never did a more rational thing 
than when he devoted the money of his Nobel Prize to found the 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. He had more than enough 
money already, he declared. He asked therefore that his prize should 
become a fund to encourage the translation and publication of 
Swedish works for English readers. 

It was natural the start should be made with Strindberg. He towers 
over all other Swedish writers and time only adds to his stature. But 
it is a pity that from 1926, when the Foundation was set up, until now 
we have not progressed much beyond what one might dare to call 
his hackneyed pieces. (Similarly, Mr. Peter Watts’s new volume of 
translations in the Penguin Classics, just published, gives us The 
Father, Miss Julia, and Easter.) Strindberg was, like most world- 
geniuses, a prolific writer. He produced something like fifty-five plays 
altogether, as well as ncvels, stories, poems, volumes of auto- 
biography and criticism. The Road to Damascus, his three plays on 
what has been called his ‘conversion’, were published in English just 
before the last war. In some months’ time, | understand, we are to 
have an English version of his novel The People of Hemsé. But plent 
of other things remain to be done when the Foundation, ae | 
naturally wishes also to deal with other Swedish writers, can get to 
them. We could do with new translations of Married, The Red Room, 
and Swedish Adventures. Only if knowledge of Strindberg’s work is 
widened will The Father and Miss Julia fall into place. Few other 
writers of world renown can be known by so little outside their own 
tongue. And Strindberg is an author so powerful that even his minor 
works will grow in importance with the years. 

Is there anyone still alive who came across him during his so-called 
‘second honeymoon’ in London? It was only sixty-five years ago and 
survivors are not impossible. The story has been told more than once. 
The best source is clearly Freda Strindberg herself and she described 
the adventure in three chapters of her reminiscences, Marriage with 
Genius. As Freda Uhl, a young Viennese dramatic critic, she had been 
introduced to Strindberg at a party in Berlin on the first night of 
Sudermann’s Magda. Strindberg’s marriage with Siri von Essen had 
foundered after fourteen stormy years—an astonishingly long period 
which is perhaps her best tribute. Strindberg, who could not live with 
a woman, could not either live without one. The Berlin meeting with 
Freda Uhl took place on 7 January 1893. They were married in 
Heligoland four months later. Before another month had gone by the 
newly married couple were on a collier bound from Hamburg to 
London. 

Three men, says Freda Uhl, were responsible for this strange 
expedition. One was William Heinemann, who was reputed to wish 
to publish Strindberg’s poems. The second was a figure now largely 
forgotten, alas, Justin Huntly McCarthy, who had just written ‘a fine 
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article’ in the Fortnightly Review on The Father. But most important of 
the three was J. T. Grein, who invited Strindberg to London with a 
view to producing his plays. 

Let it be said at once that the visit was a failure. Heinemann had 
left for Italy. McCarthy's article had caused less stir than the Strind- 
bergs had expected. Grein said it was too late in the season to do 
anything but promised a production the following year. Strindberg 
himself was at his most difficult. On the way over he was busily 7 
\o prove the world was flat. He described the furnishing of his 
lodgings as pour cocottes. He was grossly affronted when an inn- 
keeper asked him and his wife: ‘Where did ou sleep last night?’ not 
understanding they needed to have travelled three miles to be legally 
served with a Sunday meal. 

Almost the only friend Strindberg made was the captain of the boat 
that brought him over. At first he got no nearer to London than 
Gravesend, lodging there and making odd excursions to the city. On 
one visit he saw Nelson's column, eerily lamp-lit in a pea-souper, and 
was uplifted. But most of the time he spent geologising in Kent, losing 
himself in more theories. J. T. Grein lent the Strindbergs his home in 
Pimlico. In spite of this they were soon hard up. While Strindberg had 
bursts of energy, the visit had shot its bolt with the failure of its 
purpose. Worst of all, Freda broke her solemn vow to him and, having 
inadvertently picked up Plea of One Insane, read that searing story 
of her husband's first marriage. It was the beginning of the end—for 
London, for their life together. She loyally pawned what effects she 
had, including her wedding ring, to raise the fare to get him back to 
Sweden, alone. 

Freda stayed in London for some time, bemused with the idea of 
founding a Strindberg theatre. She and her husband joined up again 
and played their tragi-comedy through until the final break in June, 
1895. Somewhere in England there is probably still someone who, 
maybe unknowingly, once saw them together. 


‘A Night to Remember’ 
By ALLAN M. LAING 


Mr. WALTER LORD'S BOOK on the Titanic disaster, A Night to 
Remember (Longmans, 1956; 16s.) and the recent film of the same title 
have recalled, although Mr. Lord does not mention it, an almost 
forgotten exchange on this subject between Bernard Shaw and Conan 
Doyle, printed in May 1912, very shortly after the Titanic went 
down. As an excellent example of Shaw's controversial style at its 
most brilliant, it is well worth summarising, at least, in the pages of 
The Shavian. 

In his first article in the Daily News, Shaw began by asking why a 
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sensational catastrophe should cast a nation into transports, ‘not of 
weeping, not of prayer, not of sympathy with the bereaved nor con- 


gratulations of the rescued, not of poetic expression of the soul SI 
purified by pity and terror, but of a wild defiance of inexorable Fate wha 
and undeniable Fact by an explosion of outrageous romantic lying’? lyin, 
He then listed the four romantic demands in a shipwreck. The first Ir 

is ‘women and children first’. Doy 
No male creature is to step into a boat as long as there is a woman or tain 
child on the doomed ship. How the boat is to be navigated and rowed by cou 
babies and women occupied in holding babies is not mentioned .. . au 
Women and children first: that is the romantic formula. And never did atic 


the chorus of solemn delight at the strict observance of the formula by the 


British heroes on board the Titanic rise to sublimer strains than in the one 
apers containing the first account of the wreck by a surviving witness, rom 
ady Duff Gordon. She described how she escaped in the captain's boat. I 

There was one other woman in it, and ten men: twelve all told. One Do' 
woman for every five men. Chorus: ‘Not once or twice in our rough island ar 
story,’ etc., etc. par 

The second romantic demand is that all men (except foreigners) must 

be heroes, with the captain being a super-hero ‘a magnificent seaman, 

cool, brave, delighting in death and danger, and a living guarantee 

that the wreck was nobody's fault, but, on the contrary, a triumph 

of British navigation’. This line was followed by journalists, in spite 

of the facts or lack of facts, yet: 
The one thing positively known was that Captain Smith had lost his ship 
by deliberately and knowingly steaming into an ice field at the highest An 
speed he had coal for. He paid the penalty; so did most of those for whose Co 
lives he was responsible. Had he brought them and the ship safely to land wr 
nobody would have taken the smallest notice of him. 

The third romantic demand is that ‘The oflicers must be calm, proud, 

steady, unmoved in the intervals of shooting the terrified foreigners’. 

Journalists unanimously assumed this was the case. 
The actual evidence was that Mr. Ismay was told by the officer of his boat Er 
to go to hell, and that boats which were not full refused to go to the bo 
rescue of those who were struggling in the water in cork jackets. Reason 
frankly given: they were afraid... Who of us at home dare blame them 


or feel sure we should have been any cooler or braver? But is it necessary 
to assure the world that only Englishmen could have behaved so heroically, 
and to compare their conduct with the hypothetic dastardliness which 
lascars or Italians or foreigners generally. say, Nansen or Amundsen or 
the Duke of Abruzzi- would have shewn in the same circumstances? 


The fourth romantic demand is that ‘Everybody must face death 
without a tremor; and the band . . . must play “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee" as an accompaniment to the invitation to Mr. Ismay to go to 
hell’. This was also assumed. 


Actual evidence: the captain and officers were so afraid of a panic that, 
although they knew the ship was sinking, they did not dare to tell the 
assengers so especially the third-class passengers and the band played 
ag Times to reassure the passengers who, therefore . . . did not realize 
their situation until the boats were gone and the ship standing on her 
head before plunging to the bottom. What happened then Lady Duff 
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Gordon has related, and the witnesses at the American inquiry could 
hardly bear to relate. 


Shaw concluded his article with a long paragraph beginning: ‘I ask, 
what is the use of all this ghastly, blasphemous, inhuman, braggartly 
lying?... 

In an incredibly obtuse or wilfully stupid reply, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle said he could ‘never remember any production which con- 
tained so much that was false within the same compass. How a man 
could write with such looseness and levity of such an event at such 
a time passes all comprehension’. He then went on to deal system- 
atically with Shaw's main points, grotesquely misunderstanding every 
one of them, and doing his level best to endorse all the orgy of 
romantic lying indulged in by sensation-loving journalists. 

In a final letter, Shaw dealt conclusively but much more gently with 
Doyle than he deserved, winding up a column-long response with the 
paragraph: 

1 am no more insensible to the pity of the catastrophe than anyone else, 
but I have been driven by an intolerable provocation of disgusting and 
dishonourable nonsense to recall our journalists to their senses by sayin 
bluntly that the occasion has been disgraced by a callous outburst o 
romantic lying. To this I now wish to add that if, when I said this, I had 
read the evidence elicited by Lord Mersey's inquiry as to the Californian 
and the Titanic's emergency boat, I should probably have expressed 
myself much more strongly. I refrain now only because the facts are 
beating down the hysterics without my help. 


And to this column of smashing logic, which utterly demolished 
Conan Doyle's sentimental nonsense, Doyle had the impudence to 
write; 


the worst I think or say of Mr. Shaw is that his many brilliant gifts do 
not include the power of weighing evidence nor the humanity or what 
you will which prevents a man from needlessly hurting the feelings 
of others. 


Epitrortiat Nore: It is interesting to note that in his review of Mr. Lord's 

book in the New Statesman of 9 June 1956, Mr. Norman MacKenzie writes: 
For weeks the press on both sides of the Atlantic ran tear-jerking stories, 
most of them untrue, which squared more with the romantic conception 
of a shipwreck than with the facts. 

It was this that angered Bernard Shaw, and drove him to write in the 
Daily News that this ‘ghastly, blasphemous, inhuman, braggartly lying’ 
filled him with ‘profound disgust.’ Re-reading his article today it is clear 
that Shaw came close to the mark, for Mr. Lord's narrative bears out his 
main points. It is a pity that Mr. Lord does not mention Shaw's attack, 
or the controversy with Conan Doyle that followed, for it would have 
given more substance to his rather thin summary of public reactions to 
the loss of the Titanic. No doubt Mr. Lord can claim that he has merely 
tried to reconstruct what went on during the three hours that the ship 
took to go down, and he has done that well enough to ensure that this 
book will sell as well in Britain as it has in the U.S. But why not omit 
some of the acknowledgements, some of the padding introduced to fill 
this long article out to book length, and print instead the Shaw-Doyle 
exchange, print, too, some analysis of the extraordinary inquiry which 
followed in America, and make at least some reference to the two remark- 
able articles that Conrad published in the English Review? 
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Two Fallen Women: 


Paula Tanqueray and Kitty Warren 


By MARTIN L. KORNBLUTH 


(Dr. Kornbluth, a fellow member, teaches at The Basic College, Michigan 
State University) 


In Act III of Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray Paula Tanqueray 
says to her step-daughter Ellean: ‘I’m going to alter, | swear | am. 
I've made some good resolutions, and as God's above me, I'll keep 
them.” And in the last act, to her husband Aubrey, she says: ‘Oh you 
needn't be afraid I'd go back to what I was. | couldn't.” And in the 
final scene of Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession Kitty Warren says to 
her daughter Vivie: ‘The life suits me: I'm fit for it and not for any- 
thing else . . . No: it’s no use: I can’t give it up—not for anybody.’ 

both Shaw and his more traditional contemporary, Pinero, treat 
the problem of the woman with a past. In Pinero’s The Second Mrs. 
Janqueray, Paula Tanqueray wishes to reform and begin a new life. 
She is sincerely remorseful for her earlier indiscretions; but Pinero, 
bowing to the conventional morality of 1893, makes her pay the 
price for her sins. She is unable to become reconciled with Ellean, her 
step-daughter, and even though her present motives are sincere—and 
Pinero took the pains to show us that Paula had intentions of con- 
forming to her new position as the wife of a respectable gentleman 

the is forced to commit suicide as the only possible recourse. For 
Pinero, the deed and its consequences are all important. 

Shaw, however, takes a similar problem, personified by Kitty 
Warren in Mrs. Warren's Profession. But he shows that Mrs. Warren's 
past is also her present, that she has no intentions of changing her 
ways, and what is more important, that there is nothing wrong with 
her intention not to reform. Instead of attempting to apologize and 
entreat forgiveness and begin anew, Kitty Warren puts her accusers 
on the defensive, justifying completely in the audience's mind her 
conduct. She too wants a reconcilation with her daughter, but not 
at the expense of sacrificing the handsome income she still gets from 
her Profession. Vivie is asked to accept her mother on the mother's 
terms—as opposed to Paula's willingness to endure any privations 
necessary for Ellean’s friendship. 

The daughters in each case seem to represent the views of the play- 
wrights. Ellean thoroughly rejects Paula and is repelled at the dis- 
covery of her step-mother’s past. Her sympathy for Paula (and 
Pinero’s as well) is apparent only after Paula's suicide. And even 
then it seems to be more like self-pity for the responsibility she feels 
for the death, brought on her by lack of understanding. Vivie, how- 
ever, is never seriously disturbed by her mother’s past. It is only, in 
fact, after Mrs. Warren reveals her reasons for taking up such a 
profession that Vivie displays the slightest feeling for her mother. 
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5 
Vivie’s reasons for rejecting her mother are not moral ae 
Warren, remaining what she was, simply did not fit into Vivie’s life 
and her desire for a business career. Mrs. Warren is never reall 
condemned for having done what she had; the nature of her wor 
seems almost incidental to Vivie and to Shaw. Even its ramifications 
with Frank Gardner are not terribly important, especially when con- 
trasted with the tragic consequences of Paula's earlier liaison with 
Hugh Ardale. Shaw uses this particular sort of career, with all its 
sensational concomitants, merely to condemn the society which forces 
women into such ignoble means of earning a living. Pinero too shows 
society to be cruel, perhaps, but nevertheless justified in its harshness. 
Shaw never condemns Mrs. Warren in the manner that Pinero con- 
demns Mrs. Tanqueray. Both women suffer, of course, but the one 
apparently because she wishes to do right; the other because she has 
no desire to do anything but wrong—‘wrong’ in the traditionally 
accepted sense. 

Hence Pinero dooms Mrs. Tanqueray because of her past, while 
Shaw merely shows Mrs. Warren to be slightly inconvenienced. And 
with Pinero others are doomed as well; sin has its effects on those 
other than the sinner. Shaw, on the other hand, does not seriously 
punish Kitty Warren. She has, in fact, lost nothing. We are never 
really convinced that it makes any material difference to her whether 
Vivie becomes reconciled with her or not. Both Kitty and Vivie go 
their respective ways, both convinced of the justness and rightness of 
their attitudes. Even Frank, who like Pinero’s Hugh Ardale should 
be broken-hearted, goes his way relatively undisturbed. At no point 
does Shaw vilify Kitty Warren; at no point does he show societ 
rising up to strike down the sinner—be she ever so unrepentant. We 
are inclined, of course, to feel sorry for both Paula Tanqueray and 
we | Warren, but we know that Mrs. Warren will get on quite 
nicely. Nor do we have any fears for her daughter Vivie. For Shaw, 
the sin of a misspent life is attributable to a hostile world, and is 
vindicated in terms of that world’s unreasonable demands. With 
Pinero, the misspent life sows the seeds of its own destruction, and 
no amount of reclaiming will make amends for it. The only puri- 
fication, for Pinero, is destruction. For Shaw, purification is uncalled 
for. 


Shaving 


‘It gives one a feeling of confidence to see nature still busy with 
experiments, still dynamic, and not through nor satisfied because a 
Devonian fish managed to end as a two-legged character with a straw 
hat, There are other things brewing and growing in the oceanic vat, 
It pays to know this, It pays to know there is just as much future as 
there is past, The only thing that doesn’t pay is to be too sure of 
man’s own part in it,’ 
~ from The Immense Journey, by Loren Eiseley (Gollancz, 1958; 16s.). 
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Letter to the Editor 
From COLIN WILSON 


DEAR SIR: 


I have just had Mr. Felix Grendon’s review of Religion and the 
Rebel handed to me with the comment: ‘Have you seen this chap's 
review? It’s a scream! He seems to think you're a Shaw-hater.’ | have 
read the review, and agree. 

It would require a John Tanner to do justice to my astonishment: 
‘I, the only member of the younger generation of writers who has 
consistently praised Shaw; 1, who have learned every play of Shaw 
by heart; I, who have been steadily attacked for three years for my 
defence of Shaw; I, who on Shaw's centenary, was the only writer in 
the “‘posh papers’’ who did not denigrate Shaw; I, who have tried to 
show that Shaw is as relevant today as he ever was . . .’ Never mind. 
Words fail me. Give me time to get my breath back. 

Let me go at this slowly. When he deigns to mention the main body 
of my book, Mr. Grendon is a great deal more fair than most of the 
reviewers who rended it limb from limb last year; he even seems to 
like most of it. But he has the odd idea that I want to cut the Master 
down to size. And this, it seems, because I think that some of the later 
plays are rather poor, 

ut look here, Mr. Grendon . . . we're both Shavians together. 
You know as well as I do that Shaw's stock is pretty low today among 
99 per cent of the ‘intellectuals’. And it is those same intellectuals 
who read my books (gloomy thought, but it is so). If you were lectur- 
ing on Shaw to an audience you knew to be hostile to him, would you 
gush praises all over them? Of course you wouldn't. It would be as 
irritating as a revivalist preacher lecturing to the Secular Society. 
You'd try to go halfway to meet them, to persuade them to see your 
point of view. You, in fact, are a vice-president of The Shaw Society 
of America. You talk only with people who already agree with you 
about Shaw, and when you review my books in The Shavian, you 
have an audience who reverence the man as much as you do. But | 
am in enemy territory; my books reach an audience of hundreds of 
thousands (or have, so far)--and most of these people have the usual 
notion that Shaw is an outdated old clown. Am I then supposed to 
use your language of Shakespearian hyperbole? They wouldn't read 
beyond the first paragraph. 

Anyway, you really ought to read my book before you review it. 
For I can only presume that you still haven't the first idea of what 
existentialism means, or of the exact philosophical dilemma (‘the 
bifurcation of nature’) of today. And | have repeated it carefully at 
least fifty times. But still, once again, for your benefit: Existentialism 
is not a nihilism; it is not a defeatism; it is not a philosophy ‘based on 
despair’. It is not even a philosophy: it is a psychological method. \t 
was not invented by Sartre since the war: its first major exponent was 
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Nietzsche. It is not a sort of little ‘local’ cult into which | am trying 
to fit the tremendous figure of Shaw: it is a psychological extension 
of Shavianism. Shaw, like Socrates, said: Man must know himself, 
life must seek to affirm, in spite of the appalling difficulty of living. 
(‘Life is not meant to be easy.") But it is not enough to bury your 
head in the sand and sing comic songs; this is not affirmation, and 
it is not what Shaw did either. Shaw was a great psychologist, like 
Nietzsche and Pascal; he was interested in why human beings some- 
\imes think life is superb, and why sometimes they sink into profound 
discouragement; sometimes even die of discouragement. And, what 
is more, he specifically states, in the Methuselah preface, that he hopes 
lo see ‘younger hands’ extending his work. He knew it was incom- 
plete. Nothing would have horrified him more than adoring Shavians 
who believe that nothing can be added to the Edifice. (See your com- 
ments on Methuselah, p. 3\.°) The whole tone of your review is the 
same tone that Shaw provoked when he attacked Shakespeare; but 
the infuriated bardolaters didn’t realise that Shaw also loved Shake- 
speare. I have no modesty in the face of Shaw: there = are right. 
If L can, I intend to create an even bigger edifice (and | have a slight 
advantage over Shaw in that I have another sixty-seven years of 
writing before me, if I can also live to ninety-four; Shaw had only 
written five bad novels at my age). (I am the first to admit that so far 
| have written only two rather bad books, but I have at least six novels 
in a drawer.) Come, Mr. Grendon, join me in the work of trying to 
complete Shaw's edifice; after all, we are the younger hands he spoke 
of and hoped for. Enough of this bickering and Shavolatry. To work! 


Sincerely, 


COLIN WILSON. 
Old Walls 
Mevagissey 
7 September 1958 


Meetings: London and New York 


THe New York Regional Group of this Society has continued to 
meet at the = hospitable American Association of University 
Women on East 37 Street, and began its autumn season with a concert 
reading of Arms and the Man on September 27, a reading that was 
repeated at the English-Speaking Union on October 9. The Annual 
General Meeting of the Group took place at the Honorary Direc- 
tor’s on October 24. Mr. Kenneth Ireland, Director of the Pitlochry 
Festival Theatre, addressed the Group on November 23 on ‘Pit- 
lochry and Pygmalion’. Just before Christmas, on December 20, 
there was the ever-popular Members’ Miscellany (this time on the 


* The Shavian No. 13. 
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Shavian theme of ‘Men and Women of Destiny’) and Christmas 
Party—with ‘unShavian punch! 

In London, the autumn season began on September 19 with a com- 
plete reading by the General Secretary of Shaw's An Unfinished Novel. 
At this meeting we also greeted Mr. Dan H. Laurence from New 
York and Mr. S. M. Suhrawardy, Secretary of The Shaw Society of 
Pakistan. Mr. Suhrawardy himself conveyed greetings from Karachi 
and presented us with a very beautiful embroidered silk cloth. Mr. 
Laurence’s talk on this occasion (* Letters to Shaw from his First 
Love, Alice Lockett ') was reported in The Manchester Guardian the 
following morning. The 3-page summary of his 90-minute talk to us, 
* Russia—With and Without Shaw *, on November 28, has had to be 
held over, with other summaries, until our next issue. 


The Place of Shaw in Modern Repertory 


A public discussion at the Royal Court Theatre, organised by the English Stage 
Society and chaired by Mr. Benn Levy, on 31 August last, between Messrs. 
Ernest Milton, Milton Shulman, Alan Schneider and Roy Walker, and now 
reported by Barbara M. Smoker. 


THE chairman began by explaining that a discussion had been chosen 
in preference to a debate, but would probably prove more bloody 
than a debate. The first speaker was Roy Walker, critic and writer, 
who has summarized his own contribution more fully earlier in this 
number. After him came Ernest Milton, the actor, whom the chair- 
man introduced as having played a number of Shavian roles and 
hated every minute of them! However, Ernest Milton denied this, and 
said that in this Shavian theatre it would be difficult to be anything 
but respectful to a man of almost superhuman gifts. Shaw, he said, 
was a great axe-grinder—-who made the sparks fly. He had a formid- 
able technique, and was a master of English, but, for himself, was 
in no sense a creative artist. His only two real character creations 
were Marchbanks and Dubedat-—and these were derived from 
Hamlet. Shaw was undoubtedly a great force in the theatre, but was 
essentially cerebral. He was our national brain service—and though 
one is grateful for a hospital, one doe: not necessarily want to go 
into it. Shaw cunningly used the theatre for his own purposes, and 
was quite ruthless in using it merely as a platform. He was in the 
great succession of Aristophanes, Dean Swift and Voltaire, and per- 
haps also of Moliére, though he was a lesser artist than Moliére. On 
the positive side, Ernest Milton summed up Shaw's significance as 
that of a divine protector of human rights, but after seeing a Shaw 
play he felt exhausted rather than exalted. 

The next speaker was Alan Schneider, American producer, who 
runs a theatre-in-the-round in Washington. Shaw, he said, has a 
particular significance today in America, where they are trying to get 
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away from the old back-kitchen drama and get onto a deeper plane. 
Shaw is realistic and at the same time theatrical—the best combina- 
tion. He is effective and important in the theatre, and we hope to 
keep him there. 

The last of the four speakers was the well-known dramatic critic, 
Milton Shulman, who said he wondered why there had been such 
denigration of Shaw since his death. The first reason, perhaps, was 
that he had lived too long: all his best plays had been written by 1923. 
Then his will had infuriated England: it is all right to leave one’s 
money to sailors or cats, but to leave it to an alphabet is unforgivable. 
Then Shaw had been harmed by his worshippers, who insisted on 
producing all his minor plays. He had left half-a-dozen really great 
plays—Heartbreak House, Saint Joan, The Doctor's Dilemma, 
indrocles and the Lion, and Major Barbara—and Shakespeare had 
done no more. In the aura of pessimism which is the present atmos- 
phere of the theatre, there is a reaction against a playwright who says 
that life is worth living, as Shaw did. But when asked to place Shaw 
in the English-speaking theatre of all time, there is no other dramatist 
except Shakespeare that we can even put up beside him. Until it is 
possible to add to these two names, Shaw must be of great importance 
in the English theatre. 

Questions and general discussion followed, and, as the audience 
was almost entirely pro-Shaw, it was largely thanks to Ernest Milton, 
as the devil's advocate, that there was something to discuss. He had 
said it was despicable of Candida to debunk her husband in front of 
Marchbanks; but a member of the audience suggested that Candida 
knew her seeming cruclty would deepen the understanding between 
her and her husband, wh ch would more than make up for it. 

One member of the audience remarked that Shaw's plays seemed 
to be better appreciated in Russia today than in this country, and 
wondered if they really are plays for democracy at all, if the problems 
they deal with are not becoming too remote, and if the plays would in 
fact live. Roy Walker's answer was that many of Shaw's long speeches 
can always hold an audience for four or five minutes—which no other 
dramatist but Shakespeare can do. Milton Shulman said that as far 
as topicality is concerned, most of the problems Shaw dealt with are 
still very much with us today, and the Shavian platitudes are still 
today’s epigrams. 

A member of the audience asked Roy Walker to explain how Shaw 
could be identified with Puritanism, when he seemed full of the joy 
of life. Mr. Walker's reply was that there are two main elements of 
Puritanism; one being repression, but the other being an attempt to 
purify the emotions by discipline. Puritanism is not essentially anti- 
Art. Benn Levy added that Shaw's Puritanism is really an attack on 
casy emotionalism. 

Ernest Milton thought that no one could mind Shaw's Saint Joan 
being burnt—she is so unattractive. And her saintliness is reduced to 
such tricks as the egg-bound hens. A member of the audience pro- 
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tested, however, that the idea behind the business of the egg-bound 
hens is to show that people like baudricourt are not impressed by a 
saint's true qualities, but only by seeming miracles; and that is 
nothing against Joan herself. benn Levy contrasted Shaw's essence 
of a saint with the mere diagram of a saint in T. S. Eliot's Murder 
in the Cathedral. 

When a member of the audience asked whether Shaw is a good 
training ground for the modern actor, and suggested that the almost 
operatic style demanded by Shaw might lead the actor too far astray 
from the modern sort of technique, it was Ernest Milton who imme- 
diately rallied to Shaw's defence in this respect, and said that while 
teaching at R.A.D.A. he had found Shaw almost the best material 
there is as a medium for training. Mr. Milton quickly resumed his role 
of devil’s advocate, however, by adding that one reason for this was 
the lack of personality in Shaw's characters, which forced the young 
actor to add personality to the words. This touched off explosions 
both on the platform and in the auditorium, the general feeling being 
that actors who ignored Shaw's characterisation and superimposed 
their own were ask.ng for trouble, though it was also said that Shaw's 
characters are gocd enough to stand up against an antagonistic actor. 
This led to a question on ‘method’ acting, to which Alan Schneider 
replicd that there were only two kinds of acting—good and bad. 

In his closing remarks, Eenn Levy declared that no amount of 
mere intellect could equip a playwright to write Saint Joan. 

B. S. 


American Dramabooks 


By T. F. EVANS 


Acatet, James (ed.): The English Dramatic Critics; an Anthology, 1660-1932 
(Dramabook). New York: Hill & Wang, 1958. $1.45. 


Giraupoux, Jean: Four Plays; adapted and with introduction by Maurice 
Valency (Mermaid Dramabook). New York: Hill & Wang, 1958. $1.75. 


SOME years ago an attempt was made to establish a new daily news- 
paper in London. This venture failed, but many journalists and others 
were attracted by the idea and offered their services as regular contri- 
butors. Among bree a very large proportion wished to be the paper's 
dramatic critic. It was never stated that many of those who felt them- 
selves called to this high office had any experience of dramatic 
criticism or, indeed, that they knew anything at all about the stage 
or plays. The impression, perhaps unworthy, is difficult to resist that 
they thought that the position of dramatic critic would be a pleasant 
one, an easy one and also a remunerative one. Only a little thought 
is necessary to appreciate that very often a critic’s evenings must be 
dull and unrewarding to the point of agony and nausea, and if drama- 
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\i¢ criticism were easy, more of it would reach a high standard; I make 
no comment on the pay. These reflections are prompted by the reissue 
of The English Dramatic Critics; An Anthology, 1660-1932, assembled 
by James Agate. It has been long out of print and the enterprising 
American publishers Hill & Wang, of New York, have now added 
it to their excellent paperback series Dramabooks. It is an indication 
of the economic straits of English publishing and, if the thought may 
be whispered, of the timidity of some English publishers that it should 
have been left to Americans to revive this book. 

When James Agate was compiling the book, he decided not to 
preface it with ‘an elaborate essay on the function of dramatic 
criticism’. He thought the extracts could speak for themselves. They 
do so most eloquently. The contributions range from Richard 
Flecknoe’s Discourse of the English Stage to Agate himself on John 
Barrymore’s Hamlet and, shewing catholicity of taste, on C. B. 
Cochran's production of Helen(words by A. P. Herbert). Performers 
who are discussed include Betterton, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Kean, 
Macready, Phelps, Fechter, Salvini, Irving, Ellen Terry, Duse and 
Sarah Bernhardt. From such a wide survey the reader, if he is so 
minded, may draw general conclusions and arrive at basic principles. 

An early contributor is very helpful. In 1710 Richard Steele wrote 
this in The Tatler: 

It is a very good office one man does another, when he tells him the manner 
of his being pleased; and I have often thought that a comment upon the 
capacities of the ape would very much improve the delight that way, 
and impart it to those who otherwise have no sense of it. 
It is no bad thing to have this emphasis on pleasure at the playhouse, 
but what interests me particularly in the passage is that it is the capa- 
cities of the players that are the subject matter of criticism. Thus 
early is struck the characteristic note. The theatre-going public in this 
country (and difficult though it is to believe at times, critics do repre- 
sent the public in a remote way) has always been more interested in 
the players than in the play, and taken more notice of the Tragedy- 
Queen than the tragedy itself. In accordance with this and underlining 
the preponderance of Shakespeare in the English repertoire, a great 
number of the extracts consider the performances of the various 
famous players in the leading Shakespearean roles. So gy | did 
Agate keep to this line that even in the modern section he leans 
heavily on the side of criticism of actors rather than of plays. Thus, 
while there are welcome passages on plays by Ibsen and Chekov, as 
many as three good critics on different plays by Shaw, and Charles 
Morgan on Sean O'Casey's The Silver Tassie, the anthologist’s hand 
has erred in his choice from Shaw's criticism. The only passage is 
that in which the delicate art of Duse is compared so ——e with 
the less subtle and more artificial devices of Sarah Bernhardt. This is 
without doubt superb (and most appropriate, as it happens, in the 
year of the Duse centenary), but | think that Shaw's greatest value as 
4 critic lies in his analysis of plays. This is a matter of personal taste; 
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allowing for this, | suggest that the book would have been even better 
for the inclusion of one of Shaw's reviews of an Ibsen performance or, 
at the other extreme, of one of his most devastating examinations of 
a play that struck him as bad. A good example would be his notice of 
Pinero’s The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, which would make an interest- 
ing companion to Archer's much kinder account of this play which is 
included. Alternatively, the book would be gayer if it contained 
Shaw's review (entitled ‘Boiled Heroine’) of True Blue, a new and origi- 
nal drama of the Royal Navy. If there are any readers of this journal 
who do not know Our Theatres in the Nineties by heart, they will 
enjoy this gem. It is to be found on page 79 of the second volume. 

The anthology stops at 1932. If it were brought up to the present, 
it would certainly include some of the work of such eminent critics as 
Messrs. Hobson, Hope-Wallace, Tynan and Worsley (in diplomati- 
cally alphabetical order), and I think that their articles might include 
consideration of some new plays. Many of them would be not English 
but American and French. Among leading French playwrights whose 
work has been seen here since the period covered by Agate’s antho- 
logy is Jean Giraudoux, and Dramabooks now include a selection of 
his plays. ‘His plays have too many gods and too many words in them 
for British taste’ was the view of a writer in The Times Literary 
Supplement a few months ago and there is probably some truth in this. 
It has been the players who have sometimes obtained Giraudoux a 
hearing in this country, but The Madwoman of Chaillot has sharpness 
and some reai satiric bite. It is inconclusive but it would bear being 
revived. The other plays in the volume have grace and distinction but 
sometimes the poetic fantasy makes for diffuseness and unreality. 
The book has an excellent introduction by the translator and adaptor, 
Maurice Valency. One remark is especially worth quoting. He says 
that Ondine is the story of a man in an insoluble dilemma: ‘He cannot 
live without the blonde; the brunette is indispensable to his happiness, 
and, torn apart by these two loves, the man dies. Obviously, this is 
class drama of the most conventional cut. The principal difference 
between this and the innumerable plays that have been written on this 
subject is that the blonde girl in this case is not a chorus girl or a 
waitress, but a fish.’ 


THe ‘Thirty Years Ago’ feature in Over the Hills (journal of The 
Holiday Fellowship), Autumn 1958, is devoted to ‘“GbS at Conway 
Guest House’, reprinted from the October 1928 number. Two brief 
articles by Arnold Maude in recent numbers of Fabian News have 
gone even further back for memories of GBS at early summer schools 
of fifty years ago. 
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Shaw the Victorian 
By ALLAN M. LAING 


A review of Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth-Century Tradition, by Julian 
8. Kaye (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958; $4. xv, 222 p. frontis. 
bibliog.). 


l'H1S book is an erudite exercise in the good old professional parlour 
game of Sources. The reader of it might almost be excused for con- 
cluding that Shaw was not so much a man as an anthology—the 
clements of other men so mixed in him that nature, sitting or standing, 
might be puzzled what to call him. 

It seems we owe the Shavian philosophy as much to Comte as to 
Shaw; but if Comte is not responsible for the whole, the rest should 
be credited to Bergson, Samuel Butler, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Old 
Uncle Tom Cobley and all. His religion was possibly prigged from 
John Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, William James and the ubiquitous 
Comte. He is indebted to Nietzsche for ‘a whole series of insights into 
the relations of the sexes’. Credit for The Revolutionist's Handbook is 
(allowing for some slight exaggeration) divided between Blake and 
Nietzsche; and most of the ‘original’ ideas in Man and Superman and 
Back to Methuselah can be traced to Shaw's omnivorous reading, and 
not to his own observation and reasoned thought. : 

It is the same with economics. Shaw was a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles in the way of ideas thought up by other men — 
Henry George, Karl Marx, Cairnes, Jevons, Ricardo, Sidgwick 
and Wicksteed. His puritanism and powers of denunciatory invective 
were legacies from Carlyle. His rebellion against romanticism was ‘a 
matter of labels’: he was actually a romantic without knowing it, as 
the names of his favourite nineteenth century writers make plain. 
In art he owed much to William Morris; in music and revolutionary 
artistic ideas to Wagner; and in dramatic art to Ibsen and Moliére. 
Possibly his method of criticism was his own, since there is no sugges- 
uion that he cribbed this from anyone else. 

The above may appear slightly frivolous, but | do not wish the 
reader to get a wrong idea. Mr. Kaye's book is a very thorough and 
painstaking study, treated in a serious and scholarly manner, with 
ample documentation (there is hardly a page without its footnote, 
giving chapter and verse for every allusion). He knows infinitely more 
and has remembered more about Shaw and his early contemporaries 
than almost any Shavian, and, within the limits of his thesis, he is 
eminently fair. His thesis, simplified, is that Shaw's thought and 
opinions were rooted in the nineteenth century and that he failed to 
appreciate twentieth century changes. This Mr. Kaye proves (or, if 
the reader prefers ix, attempts to prove) with a multitude of quotations 
and arguments. 

He is, however, a little optimistic about the economics and politics 
of the twentieth century, an optimism he need not blame Shaw for not 
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sharing. It is natural enough that a man who, like GBS, entered the 
twentieth century in his forty-fifth year, should have formed most of 
his thought in those earlier years. Nevertheless, we are surely entitled 
to believe that Shaw’s estimate of the first half of the new century, 
even if partly affected by views acquired in the nineteenth, is as likely 
to be as just as, or possibly even agree with, that of any ‘angry young 
man’. 

In his last short chapter, Mr. Kaye deals with Shaw's ‘blunders’, 
perpetrated in his later years, and explains them with considerable 
plausibility and skill, without, of course, explaining them away. In 
this matter it may not be unreasonable to suggest that it is a little 
early in the day to come to final conclusions. The ‘blunders’ of today 
frequently prove to be the wisdom of tomorrow. 

Mr. Kaye's last word is to ‘hope to be considered a good Shavian, 
although—or, rather, because—I have not spared Shaw.’ Such a 
hope is bound to be fulfilled. We are all in his debt for this book and 
for the immense pains he has gone to in exploring his vast subject, 
whose extent is revealed by a bibliography which runs to eleven pages. 
As to ‘sparing Shaw’, we should remember what James Agate said 
many years ago: ‘Shaw is big enough to stand up to any amount of 
criticism. It is only the second-raters who want only adulation.’ 


Shaw the Educator; 
By DAN H. LAURENCE 


A review of Shaw on Education, by Louis Simon (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958; $5.50. xviii, 290 p. bibliog. Distributed in England by 
Oxford University Press; 45s.). 


To Dickens's Mr. Bounderby, education meant ‘to be tumbled out 
of doors, neck and crop, and put upon the shortest allowance of 
everything except blows. That's what / call education." Shaw had 
other ideas on the subject-—ideas radically opposed to those of the 
Gradgrind-Bounderby school of Victorians, and these ‘progressive’ 
views he iterated for so many years and in so many places that one 
hardly knows where to begin to search for them. but Mr. Louis 
Simon, an intrepid educator, has ferreted out a good many of Shaw's 
incisive utterances and has published his findings, together with an 
extended analytical appraisal of them, in a work entitled Shaw on 
Education, Untortunately, Mr. Simon is of that school of scholarship 
that depends as much upon scissors and paste as upon pen and ink, 
and his work is so interlarded with quotations from Shaw (inevitably 
a temptation to undisciplined scholars) that it at times takes on a 
patchwork appearance. His analysis, sometimes valid but often annoy- 
ingly dogmatic and obtuse, is blunted by this propensity for extended 
illustration, which proves distracting to the reader and weakens rather 
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‘han strengthens whatever point the author is attempting to make at 
the moment. 

Moreover, Mr. Simon approaches Shaw with an utter lack of 
sensitivity to Shavian paradox. He takes, for example, the famous 
maxim: ‘He who can, does; he who cannot, teaches’, and passes it 
off as a quip, an epigrammatic half-truth, so painful a jest, in fact, 
that he must apologetically point out that it is not made by Shaw but 
by ‘John Tanner’. He cannot see that underlying such jests is para- 
doxical truth—*My way of joking is to tell the truth. It's the funniest 
joke in the world.’ The maxim, in point of fact, reflects Shaw's accep- 
tance, in Major Barbara and elsewhere, of the Platonic concept of the 
doer and the sayer, the king and the philosopher—Alexander and 
Aristotle or, if you will, Undershaft and Cusins, the Devil and Don 
Juan. Shaw himself is the teacher; his subject, in one word, is intellect. 

‘One of the first things that a student at a University has got to feel’, 
said Shaw in his Foundation Oration at the University of London in 
1920, ‘if he has any business at the University at all, is that intellect 
is a passion, that intellect is really the noblest of the passions . . . and 
the most lasting of them.’ Mr. Simon tells us that Shaw ‘emphasized’ 
this contention, but he is satisfied to explicate it in a single brief 
reference. One essential weakness of the book would appear to lie 
here, in a failure to recognize and concentrate upon essentials. 

A second major weakness is a pre-determination to laud Shaw's 
democratic educative reforms, to ‘isolate his recommendations which 
could be of value . . . in a democratic state’, and to condemn those 
which depend for their implementation upon what Mr. Simon terms 
‘benevolent dictatorship’ (which includes state control of any sort). 
‘There are libertarian as well as totalitarian strands in Shaw's think- 
ing,” he tells us, and he soon makes evident that he is predisposed to 
invalidate and discard all of Shaw's ‘totalitarian strands’ of thinking 
(which include—at least in Mr. Simon's eyes—virtually all of Shaw's 
socialistic views on education), since these fail to conform with the 
‘democratic ideal’ of decentralized education subscribed to by the 
author. 

The lessons ‘democratic’ educators may learn from Shaw, as 
enumerated in the final chapter, are numerous, but they are not, from 
a Shavian viewpoint, the most vital ones. Those which have been 
rejected are the essence of Shaw's educative thinking—admittedly 
examined at great length by Mr. Simon before being rejected, but 
with about as much perspicacity and sensitivity as Gulliver in his 
evaluation of the Brobdingnagians. 

EpITtorRiAL Note: A letter from Professor Lancelot Forster, formerly of 


the University of Hong Kong, on ‘Shaw's View on University’, appeared in 
The Times, 19 December 1958. 
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The Dramatic Experience 
By NORMAN HOLLAND 


A review of The Dramatic Experience, by Judah Bierman, James Hart, and 
Stanley Johnson (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958; 
$5.75. vii, 549 p. plates). 


IF this book were offered only as a play collection, it would deserve 
praise for the range and scope of its contents. Consider them title by 
resounding title: The Desperate Hours, Everyman, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, The Time of your Life, Caesar and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, 
Oedipus Rex, Othello, Blood Wedding, and Death of a Salesman. 

But each play is included for a specific purpose—to highlight some 
aspect of drama. The Desperate Hours is here for its narrative quality 
and its unrelenting suspense ; Everyman for its particular emphasis on 
theme; Abe Lincoln in Illinois is intended to illustrate character as a 
unifying and motivating force; The Wild Duck appears to show all 
these elements in balance; as examples of ‘The Comic Vision’, the 
authors offer Saroyan’s The Time of your Life, Shaw's Caesar and 
Cleopatra, and Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. Tragedy is well repre- 
sented by Oedipus Rex, Othello, Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding, and 
Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman. 

The authors preface each play by relating it to its genre and then 
re-examine them in more detail when the play has made its impact. 
The intended points are made with force and clarity. But are all the 
plays well chosen and do they belong here? That is a matter of perso- 
nal choice 

The Desperate Hours is an excellent modern melodrama. Everyman 
is a moving experience in performance but print diminishes its effect. 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois has the lumbering, lurching gait of a chronicle 
play based on a well-known historical figure and it suffers, too, from 
the paralysing awe which seems to descend upon some American 
playwrights when they attempt to depict one of their tribal gods. 
Shaw's irreverent approach to greatness in Caesar and Cleopatra is 
welcome for the robust and refreshing qualities of its treatment. 
Theme, characters and setting are handled to fullest advantage. Here 
is a theatrical rarity: comedy in depth. Here every effect is neatly 
handled and the Shavian wit sparkles from the page. Sherwood’s 
play is twenty-five years younger than Shaw's. Although written in 
different mediums, it is interesting to compare these two portraits of 
great men: Sherwood appears ponderous and old-fashioned beside 
the master’s timeless grace. One would expect that Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night and Othello would serve as perfect examples of comedy 
and tragedy respectively. They do just that. Saroyan’s The Time of 
your Life has always seemed to me an irritating, pretentious and 
pointless piece to read. When | saw the piece in performance, this 
opinion was strengthened. Ibsen's The Wild Duck, with its symbolism 
and subtlety, is worthy to represent one of the greatest modern 
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masters. When measured against the best of this exalted company, 
Ibsen is at home, deserving of his place. Oedipus Rex remains a 
wonder and a nonpareil. With all our acquired knowledge, what 
yreater tragedy have we produced in the twenty-five centuries which 
have elapsed since it was written? Shakespeare’s work stands equal 
and the rest are lost in shadow. On a lower plane and in more subdued 
voices; Lorca in Blood Wedding and Miller in Death of a Salesman set 
forth tragedies nearer in time to our own day. 


Shaw as a Music Critic 
By STANLEY BAYLISS 


lt is so rare nowadays to come across almost undiluted praise of 
Shaw that, when one does, even a member of The Shaw Society is 
tempted to be the devil’s advocate. In Music and Letters, October 
1958 (pp. 378-384), Mr. M. Shenfield writes on “Shaw as a Music 
Critic’, drawing a parallel with Voltaire, and showing that he is a 
keen analyst of Shaw's journalistic methods. He is timely in his 
quotation of Shaw's parody of the analytical programme note in the 
form of an analysis of To be or not to be, for at the moment that type 
of ‘criticism’, both in the literary and the musical worlds, appears to 
be gaining ground. Today, any critic who writes an article readable 
by the plain common man is in danger of being dubbed a dilettante. 
Another of Mr. Shenfield’s quotations, in which Shaw discusses what 
music can and cannot express, and illustrates the advantage that the 
composer has over the poet, is the perfect answer to such as Miss 
Sackville West, who, when pulled up to explain why she thought 
Saint Joan vulgar, retorted that Shaw had nothing of the poet in him. 

Mr. Shenfield suggests that Shaw denigrated Brahms because he 
did not understand him. For my part, I think Shaw realized perfectly 
why Brahms’s symphonies cannot be put into the same first class as 
beethoven’s, and that as regards sentiment (in his slow movements) 
he is far nearer to Mendelssohn than is usually thought. Mr. Shenfield 
delights in Shaw's mockery of Mackenzie, Parry and Stanford; but 
here | feel that Shaw is making clever points rather than being 
judicially critical. He was certainly unfair to Parry, whose Jerusalem 
and Songs of Farewell continue to impress and inspire; and in fact 
Elgar had once to be very blunt with Shaw, because in a celebrated 
article in the very first issue of Music and Letters he had said that 
Elgar had not been helped by Parry. 

No one seems ever to have singled out the occasion when Shaw was 
hopelessly wrong about Gilbert and Sullivan. He devotes quite a 
‘ot of space to tell us that he had not gone to the first night of The 
Gondoliers because he knew quite well what to expect. As it happened, 
doth Gilbert and Sullivan revealed themselves in unexpected lights in 
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that opera. On the other hand, Shaw wrote a eulogy of Utopia Lid., 
which now can only be seen very occasionally in amateur productions. 
Having seen such a production, | can understand Shaw's point of 
view. 


Literary and Theatrical Survey 


1 can't imagine a life without books —Dame Sybil Thorndike 


‘IN SEARCH OF A NEW ALPHABET: a Shavian competition’, by 
Barbara Smoker, Secretary of the Phonetic Alphabet Association and 
Assistant Secretary of this Society, was the main article on the middle 
page of The Manchester Guardian of 12 January 1959. 


THE main feature of the October number of The Regional (Vol. 2, 
No. 1), issued by our New York Regional Group, is ‘Does Modern 
Education Ennoble’’, by Bernard Shaw (from Sham Education). Copies 
of The Regional are available outside the United States at Is. a copy 
from this Society. 


THE SHAW BULLETIN (Shaw Society of America), September 1958, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, contains: “Shaw's Saint Joan and Motion Picture 
Censorship’, by Harry W. Rudman, ‘Ideas and the Theatre: a GBS 
Symposium’, by Brooks Atkinson, Eric ap and others, and a 
very useful extended ‘Continuing Check-list of Shaviana’, now com- 
piled and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr., Librarian of the Gold- 
win Smith Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, who 
appeals especially for news of out-of-the-way Shaviana overseas. 


A most delightful little volume in the picturesque ‘Seeminnchen’ 
series, Das Bernard Shaw Seemdnnchen, has recently been published, 
with pictures by Bruno Bischofberger. It is edited by Alfred Dutli, of 
Ziirich, a member of this Society who hopes to visit us in England 
this spring. 


Dr. ZDENEK VANCURA, who, as we go to press, is actually on a 
visit to London from Prague, is the author of two recent books on 
Shaw: Ument G. B. Shawa (‘The Art of G. B. Shaw’), published by 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, 1958; 206 p. frontis. bibliog. ; and George 
Bernard Shaw, a popular paper-bound book published for the Shaw 
Centenary in 1956 by Orbis for the Czechoslovak Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge; 133 p. 


A.M.L. writes: In The American Scholar, Vol. 27, No. 4, 1958, Dr 
Jacques Barzun briskly dissects the ‘whedunit’ and wields the not-so- 
blunt instrument on the bowed heads of our British and Americar 
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writers of detective fiction. The result is a series of not-so-dull thuds, 
which intelligent appraisers of this type of literature will heartily 
welcome. I particularly appreciate his condemnation of the authors’ 
illiteracy. ‘The prevailing impression is of writing by a gifted child 
with a poor education.’ Mr. Barzun blames the present unsatisfactory 
character of the detective story on the attempt by its writers to base 
it. on the modern novel. ‘It has lost its character because the contem- 
porary fiction on which it rests is not adaptable to its needs." No 
whodunit addict should miss this lively and expert analysis of his 
favourite fiction. 


LpiToRIAL Nore: Under the heading ‘Try It at the Party’, Peterborough in 
The Daily Telegraph recently quoted from a 1958 thriller: ‘Dinah James thrust 
her hands into the pockets of her coat and wound her scarf more closely about 
her throat against the whirling snowflakes’. 


‘REFLECTIONS on The — Cart’, a paper read by Lord Altrincham 
to this Society on April 25 last, is published in The National and 
English Review, July 1958, pp. 18-23, available from the Circulation 
Manager of that review, 2 breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, at 2s., 
post free. 


[HE BOOK OF THE PRIVATE Press, by Geoffrey Handley-Taylor 
and our own printer, Thomas Rae, has been printed and published 
by the latter at his own Signet Press, 23 Union Street, Greenock, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, and has been honoured by a leading article 
in The Times on 22 November 1958, under the heading ‘A Press 
in the House’. The compilers, both extremely valued members of this 
Society, have ‘made every endeavour to list all existing private presses 
in the English-speaking world’, including some small ‘sitting room 
efforts’. 


GREETINGS to our friendly contemporary, the Malvern Quarterly, 
on completing its first year of issue. Its aim is to encourage and report 
on cultural activities, including any Shavian ones. in Malvern. Like 
ourselves, it is anxious above all to see the restoration of the Malvern 
Festival in that beautiful Worcestershire town. At the moment, alas, 
it rather seems as if recent attempts to get something going again in 
1959, led by Sir Donald Wolfit, are in abeyance, satisfactory promises 
of financial support having not been forthcoming. Enquiries regarding 
the Quarterly itself should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Miss D. Soper, The Cliff, Holywell Road, Malvern Wells, Worcester- 
shire. 


'T can have been no easy job to boil down the five-volume main work 
nto the single-volume pint-pot of The Concise Cambridge Bibliography 
if English Literature (C.U.P., 1958; £1) and, if we are to judge by 
‘he rather erratic entry for GBS, editor George Watson has not 
succeeded too well. If dates are given on the basis of that of 
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first publication and that of the author's final intentions, the second 
date for The Quintessence of Ibsenism should be 1913, when extra 
chapters were added, and not 1922, when Shaw added only a short 
prefatory note. Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant was published in 1898 
and not in 1893, a date when most of the plays had yet to be written. 
If 1932 is to be specified twice for Essays in Fabian Socialism (Limited 
Collected Edition and the revised and reprinted work in the Standard 
Edition), then 1932 should be given in addition to 1931 for Pen Por- 
traits and Reviews. The two-volume Dramatic Opinions and the single- 
volume A. C. Ward Plays and Players selection of the dramatic 
criticisms are both listed, but not the definitive three-volume Our 
Theatres in the Nineties, the only edition containing all the Saturday 
Review notices. The editor disarmingly states that ‘the taste of a single 
editor is no certain guide’; Shavians will, nevertheless, lift their eye- 
brows at the complete omission of any of the novels and musical 
criticism (surely ‘Corno di Bassetto’ is of major importance in Shaw's 
development as a writer), of both The Intelligent Woman's Guide 
and Everybody's Political What's What, nn of The Black Girl 
in Search of God. Except for The Apple Cart, no original work later 
than 1924 1s listed. The dates of the latest revised editions of the 
Chesterton (1935), Henderson (1956), and Bentley (1957) books on 
Shaw are not included. We think our Shavian bibliographer-in-chief 
should be asked to revise the whole entry before any further edition is 
contemplated. 


IN his autobiography, Welcome Good Friends (Davies, 25s.), the late 
Sir Kenneth Barnes tells the story of how GBS came to write for him 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art the anonymous R.A. D.A. 
Graduate’s Keepsake and Counsellor. 


WE have received the first in a series of booklets by R. S. Craggs on 
Shaw's plays, this one entitled The Minister and the Atheist ($1 for the 
series of 4), published by himself at 25 McMillan Avenue, West Hill, 
Ontario, Canada. Largely a recapitulation of the plot, with an intro- 
ductory historical note, the author finds The Devil's Disciple to be the 
most Shavian of all Shaw plays, and recommends it as the best possible 
introduction to the work of the great ‘agnostic’, whom many ignorant 
people still revile as an atheist. The booklet has 16 pages. 


‘SYMBOLIC Figures and the Symbolic Technique of George Bernard 
Shaw’, by Margaret Schlauch, appeared in the New York journal, 
Science and Society, Summer 1957 (Vol. 21, No. 3, pp. 210-221). Miss 
Schlauch teaches at the University of Warsaw. Victorian Studies, 
published by the University of Indiana, contains in its December 1957 
number (Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 165-172) ‘Shaw as a Victorian’, by Howard 
Mumford Jones, which makes especially interesting reading after 
Allan M. Laing’s review in this issue of Julian B. Kaye's recent book. 
We are somewhat surprised by Mr. Jones's statement: ‘The learned 
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journals do not as yet contain many special articles on Shaw as they 
contain special articles on Mark Twain or Faulkner, Henry James or 
Hemingway’, in view of the large number of articles that have ap- 
peared in the PMLA journal, for instance, in recent months, not to 
mention the books and articles listed in this number of The Shavian 
alone. 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK, who was directing the Anglo-Ameri- 
can film version of The Devil's Disciple, has been replaced by Guy 
Hamilton, as Mr. Mackendrick walked out over what he has been 
reported as considering to be liberties taken with the Shavian text. It 
seems that he thought the producers were turning the play into a ‘sexy 
adventure yarn’. The producers for their ar have denied that any 
such liberties were being taken. We shall soon be able to see for 
ourselves. 


REVIEWING no fewer than four new films recently shown in New 
York all derived from stage plays, Arthur Knight in the Saturday 
Review of December 27 (under the heading: ‘Is the Play the Thing?’) 
writes of The Doctor's Dilemma: ‘To act Shaw realistically, naturalis- 
tically, would be disastrous; he demands style, even stylization. And 
that is precisely what he gets in Anatole de Grunwald’s polished pro- 
duction’, in which ‘Leslie Caron, fetchingly gowned by Cecil Beaton, 
heads an expert English cast that includes Dirk Bogarde, Alastair Sim, 
Robert Morley, Felix Aylmer, and John Robinson—men who can 
handle Shaw's delicious ironies with the requisite degrees of wit, 
intelligence, and precision. The curious thing here—aside from the 
inexplicable omission of the famous last line, Shaw's final ironic 
twist—is that whenever the camera stands still and permits Shaw's 
lines to dominate, the intellectual vigor of his work carries the film. 
But every once in a while, as when the tubercular artist is twitting the 
four great physicians who have assembled to cure him, Director 
Anthony Asquith remembers that he is making a movie and sets his 
camera to roaming restlessly around the room—with the result that 
Shaw momentarily disappears in a welter of ladders, balustrades, and 
bric-a-brac’. 


IN an interview in The Times of November 17, Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
remembered nearly half a century on the stage, including many 
Shavian experiences. (Incidentally, we cannot imagine how anyone 
interested in Shaw and the theatre can exist without The Times and 
The Manchester Guardian! \t must be especially hard for those de- 
prived of both by life in more backward countries overseas . . .) 


Mr. W. A. TAYLor, the enterprising Borough Librarian of St. 
Pancras, with what The Times has recently called its ‘dynamic’ 
ibraries (our own editor was once in charge of one of them), tells us 
‘hat Heartbreak House will be staged by the Royal Academy of 
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Dramatic Art as part of this year’s Arts Festival in February and 
March. Tickets for this, at the Town Hall on Thursday March 19th, 
7.30 p.m., will be 5s., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d., obtainable also in advance 
by sending the correct amount plus 3d. to the editor of this journal. 
Heartbreak House, which will be directed by John Fernald, will also 
be playing at Vanbrugh Theatre on March 16, 17, 18, and 20, and on 
April 6 and 7. Details may be obtained from R.A.D.A. (admission 
there, as usual, being free). 


THE ‘LIVE THEATRE’ (though some of us are inclined to regard it as 
the least live nowadays of all the theatre arts, Shavian revivals and 
musicals apart) can only report one recent major production of Shaw 
in England: Major Barbara at the Royal Court Theatre, a production 
which in August last stirred The Times to reflect on the sad ‘Shavian 
paradox’ that ‘whereas his ostensibly prophetic works have yet to 
prove themselves reliable guides to the future, his diagnosis of the 
evils of his own time tends to apply more and more forcibly as the 
years go by.’ And it led The Times Educational Supplement’s corres- 
pondent, in ‘Return of Ulysses’ (issue of 12 September 1958), to 
write one of the most significant of all recent critical commentaries 
on Shaw. We hope it may be possible to reprint this article in one of 
our own forthcoming numbers. 


THe BBC, on July 28 and 30 last, broadcast a rather dull pro- 
duction for sound radio of A Glimpse of the Domesticity of Franklyn 
Barnabas, for which our own H. M. Geduld wrote a foreword in the 
Radio Times the previous Friday. The broadcast was very ponderous 
and heavy-going, taken far too slowly and with little evidence of 
Shaw's noted sprightliness and athleticism of diction. It was small 
tribute to either GBS or the lampooned Chesterton. Little critical 
praise was forthcoming either for the BBC's television production (by 
Alan Bromly) on October 5 of Arms and the Man, though the less 
critical viewer no doubt found it entertaining enough. He would also 
probably have enjoyed what was left of Man and Superman in the 
truncated version (by Lionel Harris for H. M. Tennent) on commer- 
cial television on September 17. Village Wooing (in full on the same 
channel) came off comparatively wal in a production by Julian 
Aymes, with a delightful, youthful portrayal of ‘Z’ by Sheila Ballan- 
tine and a rather too casual one of ‘A’ by Michael Goodliffe. This was 
on January 2. 


Season’s Greetings 


SEASON'S GREETINGS: ‘Drive carefully. This is a Christian coun- 
try and it’s the Saviour’s birthday. Practically — you see will 


be drunk.’—Last lines of Aldous Huxley's novel, * 
Goddess’, quoted in the Saturday Review. 


e Genius and the 
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